


Fic. 1.—DETAIL oF FRESCO FROM РОМРЕП. 


lYTZ, POMBOZ, RHOMBUS, TURBO 
[PLATE 1.] 


Tue student of Theocritus who wishes to know what is the фӧрВо; 
plied by Simaetha at 1. 30 of the second Idyll will find it identified in 
the scholia with the ivy€ of the refrain; and of all the modern com- 
mentators who express an opinion, Legrand is alone in questioning the 
identification. And yet to the attentive reader it should seem more 
than questionable. It will be well to begin with an examination of the 
passage. 1 | 

The incantation of Simaetha, who might say, with Tibullus (т. 5. 16), 
uota nouem Triuiae nocte silente dedi, consists of nine terms, each of four verses, 
framed and articulated by the intercalary verse, ivy ¿Ake ту тўуоу ёџӧу 
поті Saya тӧу åvõpa, of which there are therefore ten occurrences. The 
type to which the terms of the incantation in the main conform is given 
in the first two quatrains—(1) Strew barley-groats on the fire and say, ‘I strew 
the bones of Delphis? (2) I burn bay-leaves : so may Delphis burn. It consists, 
that is, of a magic act, accompanied by a prayer or by a statement 
equivalent to a prayer. But the theme having been fixed by the two 





1 For the analysis of the incantation see M. C. В. L. Gildersleeve, p. 315). 
Sutphen, Magic in T. and Vergil (Studies in Honor of 
J-H-5.— VOL. LIV. B 
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opening terms, Theocritus introduces variations. Тһе whole incantation 


may be briefly set out as follows: 


Act. Prayer. 


I burn Delphis’s bones 
So may D. waste 


Barley burnt 
Laurel burnt. 
Husks burnt 
So may D. melt 

So may D. turn about my door 
May D. forget my rivals 

May D. come to my house 


( ) 
( ) 
| ) 
| ) = 
(28-31)a Wax melted 
b Rhombus whirled 
( ) Libation 
| =2 
( | Fringe of cloak burnt 
Opóva kneaded 


O Ou С GO A © м н 


I knead the bones of Delphis. 


It will be observed that in terms 3 and 8 the prayer is missing, in term 7 
the act; but all may þe easily supplied. In 8, where the act concerns a 
personal relic of Delphis, the prayer breaks down in a groan, but it is 
presumably akin to that in terms 1 and 2: in 3 it must be thou that canst 
move Hell's adamant and aught else as stubborn, move the stubborn heart of Delphis.? 
The missing act in 7 is the burning or other magic treatment of the plant 
hippomanes. In term 4 the rite has slowed down at the approach of the 
goddess: Simaetha notices that the silence which is a necessary condition 
of success ? is present in all outside herself, but there is neither act nor 
prayer. The quatrain which follows* contains, in compensation, two 
acts and two prayers: and after this marked variation from the type, 
term 6 repeats in its simple form the theme given by terms 1 and 2. It 
is repeated again in the ninth term, where, as in term 1, the act is delegated 
to Thestylis and the prayer replaced by a statement: and these re- 
semblances, which warn the hearer that the incantation is ending, are 
reinforced by a verbal echo—21 mcos кої Atye тё Аё\ф1бос$ öotia пӣсоо, 
59 отораёоу kai Aéye тё A£Agibos бетк рбссо. ‘The nine quatrains of the 
incantation, as has been said, are articulated by the refrain, which resembles 
them in content, for the prayer bring me Delphis must be accompanied by 
the appropriate action with the ivy§. The intercalary verse therefore 
conforms to the act-and-prayer pattern of the quatrains. The whole 
passage, in short, is composed with the most elaborate artifice, in face of 
which it seems remotely improbable that the ivy which serves as а re- 
current interlude to separate one spell from another should reappear under 





2 The xo^kéov of this quatrain is rightly under- 
stood by the scholiasts: it is not part of the incanta- 
tion but what the magic papyri call a ф.Локтдріо». 
The magician who has raised an evil power is in 
danger unless he averts it from himself. Simaetha, 
warned of Hekate’s approach by the barking of 
dogs, takes personal precautions. So in similar 
circumstances says Jason, ӧтєудёх уалкӧу Kpovoy 
EAModunv (Orph. Arg. 965). Alex. [Aphr.] prob. 2. 
46 (Ideler, Phys. Gr. Min. 1. 65) xivoto1 xoAóv xol 


сібтроу &vOpcrrot Tr&vres cos Tous Salyovas &reAodvovres, 
and the clashing of metal for apotropaic purposes 
at eclipses is familiar: cf. n. 26. Similarly at 62 
Thestylis is to spit as a puAakttpiov. 

з Cf. CR. 39, 18. 

* Il. 28-31 are so placed both in К, the best 
MS., and in the Antinoe papyrus. The analysis 
seems to me to make it certain that this is their true 
position. 
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another name as one of the spells—that a bit of the frame should be mixed 
up with the picture. 

The identification of ivy and $óuBos is not confined to commentators 
on Theocritus, and the statements of scholia and ancient lexicographers 
are so confused that the confusion of modern authorities is pardonable.® 
The most industrious of scholiasts may be forgiven for imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the practices of black magic, and it is little wonder if 
their descriptions of these unfamiliar implements leave, as they do, some 
problems which seem insoluble: still, I think that our confusion is greater 
than it need be, and the aim of this paper is to clear some part of it away. 
First, then, for the tvy£. 

"luy&£ is, in mythology, a nymph who by her spells captured the 
affections of Zeus either for Io or for herself and was turned by Hera either 
to stone or into the bird tvy£, the wryneck, torquilla. ‘The use of the bird 
in magic is probably due to the curious writhing movements of the neck 
in the pairing season, which were thought to attract the bird's mate. The 
bird was spread-eagled on a wheel and the wheel made to revolve, thereby 
drawing the person whom it was desired to attract. This invention is 
ascribed by Pindar to Aphrodite: Pyth. 4. 214 тпокіЛоу ivyya Terpókvauov 
OùAuuTóðev | iv. úT% zeVEa1oax коко | ролиб” ӧриу Kurmpoyévsia gépev | 
прӧтоу &v0pomoici. Тһе word is used also for a magic wheel with по 
bird attached to it (as presumably in Theocritus), and, as early as Pindar 
and Aeschylus, metaphorically for desire (Nem. 4. 35, Pers. 989).9 An 
anonymous Alexandrian epigram contains the dedication of such a magic 
wheel: А.Р. 5. 204 (205) “luy§ fj №Мкойс, f| Kal Siatrévtiov  Акеу | ёубра Kal ёк 
Pardue ттоїбо ётпоторёут, | xpuod TroiKiAdeioa, Siauyéos Е dueOvotou | улиттт, 
col кеїтол, Kürrpi, piov Ktéavov, | moppupéns &uvoU uaAakfj тріҳі uéoca бебєїсс, | 
tis Aapioains бела papuaKidos. 

With this information it is easy to identify the object, for it is frequently 
represented on vases and other monuments. It is a spoked wheel (some- 
times it might be a disc) with two holes on either side of the centre. A 
cord is passed through one hole and back through the other; if the loop 
on one side of the instrument is held in one hand, the two ends (which 
it is convenient to join) in the other, and the tension alternately increased 
and relaxed, the twisting and untwisting of the cords will cause the instru- 
ment to revolve rapidly, first in one direction and then in the other. It 
is a common attribute of Eros, especially on Apulian vases, and is seen 
in use on one end of a gold bobbin of the late fifth century в.с. (Pl. I, 





5 On fvy€ and фбиВоѕ see Daremberg and Saglio 
s.v. Rhombus, Pauly-Wissowa and Roscher s.v. 
"luy, Smith, Dict. Ant. sw. Turbo, A. Abt, Die 
Apologie 4. Apuleius, р. 104, К. Dedo, de ant. super- 
stilione amatoria, р. 17, S. Eitrem, Opferritus, р. 55, 
Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 71, Ber. K. 
Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. 6, 256, FHS. 7, 157, Voss on 
Virg. B. 8. 68. I have not thought it necessary 
to discuss the very varied opinions expressed in 
these places and in the commentaries on Theocritus. 


The origin of the ivy€-wheel is discussed in A. B. 
Cook, Zeus, 1, p. 253. 

$ Phot., Hesych., Suid., s.v., Schol. Pind. Nem. 
4. 35 (56), Pyth. 4. 214 (381), Theocr. 2. 17. The 
small birds not infrequently depicted in domestic 
scenes (e.g. in fig. 2) have been called wrynecks, but 
on quite inadequate grounds. Even the bird which 
brings an fuy§€ to Aphrodite (Minervini, Mon. Ined. T. 
18) is rather a dove than the instrument’s eponym. 
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TEAS | FACER CE 


Fic. 3.—From A Pvxis BY THE ERETRIA PAINTER. 
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centre),’ in certain small figures of Eros used as earring or necklace pendents 
(Pl. 1), and in a fresco of Ares and Aphrodite from the Casa dell’ Amore 
Punto at Pompeii (fig. 1).? On a Meidian hydria in Florence Himeros 
operates it under the nose of Adonis, who lies in Aphrodite’s lap (fig. 2),19 
and it 15 sometimes used also by women in scenes connected with marriage 
(fig. 3).!! In the Apulian examples there are usually rounded or pointed 
projections from the edge of the wheel (fig. 4); !? in the other examples 
the wheel is always in motion and this detail therefore cannot be observed. 
Fig. 5 shews two specimens made for experimental purposes,?? fig. 6 the 
first of them 1n operation. 

I do not know whether this instrument is still in use anywhere for 
magical or religious purposes, but it is a fairly familiar toy in England and 
elsewhere,!* and its Arabian counterpart is pleasantly described by C. M. 
Doughty in Arabia Deserta (ch. 15): ‘Some have a toy, ferneyny, of a shard 
pierced with two eyes, and twice stringed with a sewing thread, that the 
mothers spin finely for them of their best camel down; this stone or else 
it 15 a shive of wood, is slung in the midst, and with a cast in the air they 
twist up the two threads into a double twine, and then drawing out and 
slacking, their gig spins with a loud whirring.’ 

The ivy§, then, is a wheel or possibly a disc. The фоӧрВоѕ, like the 
ivy€, is an instrument for attracting (e.g. Luc. Dial. Mer. 4. 5), and is used 
also in Dionysiac mysteries, as the ivy€ is not said to be.“ Seeing, how- 
ever, that it has given its name to an equilateral parallelogram, it would 
be strange if it were naturally wheel-shaped, and one set of glosses enables 
us to identify it with quite a different instrument. Schol. Clem. Al. 
Protr. p. 15 P writes, on the respectable authority of Diogenianus, $óupos: 
Olivos, Kdovos, EvAdpiov oU ёЄТттто1 TO стпартіоу, Kal ev тої тєЛєтоїс ёбоуєїто 
iva фо. The last clause must refer to фёӧрВоѕ, not to xdévos, for 
the words occur again, though without the name of Diogenianus, in 


7 BM. Jewellery 2067; cf. Furtwaengler-Reichhold 1? From London F 373, F 409, F 458. 
3, P. 333. 13 They are made of three-ply wood. The extra 
8 Ib. 1670-3, 1946. A similar earring in Berlin, holes were to ascertain the best position for the 
Hadaczek, Gr. Ohrschmuck, Abb. 53, R. Zahn, Ausstel- — strings, and shewed that unless the holes are quite 


lung von Schmuckarbeiten aus d. St. Museen, p. 58. close together the instrument is difficult to spin. 
? From Herrmann, Denkm. Taf. 2; cf. L. Curtius, If the wheel has a smooth edge, the instrument 
Wandmal. Pomp. p. 249. makes no more than a faint whir: with a serrated 
10 From Milani, Mon. Scelti, T. 4: near the end of edge an agreeable windy whistle may be produced. 
the fifth century. A similar sound may be made by spinning a diamond- 


11 Pyxis, London E 744, by the Eretria painter, shaped instrument in the same way—a fact which 
about 430 B.c. (Furtwaengler-Reichhold, 1, T. 57). may seem to some, though it does not to me, to 


The main scene on this pyxis—a woman dressing— provide a solution of a difficulty to which we are 
is shewn by the marriage-vases to be the preparation coming. 
for a wedding, and the Nereid names of the ladies It may be mentioned that where the ivy€ is 


place it in the house of Nereus, though it is treated represented in use, it usually looks more like a ring 
otherwise as an Athenian domestic scene. Cf. than a wheel: that is because the rapidly rotating 
АМ. 32, p. 92. In fig. 3 the strings are looped spokes are not drawn: cf. fig. 6. 

round the left thumb and right index finger: on 14 The Cambridge Museum of Archaeology and 
а fourth-century Apulian situla in the Villa Giulia Ethnology has examples from Portuguese Е. 
(CV. Villa Giulia, IVDr, pl. 1 and 2. 2) Eros uses Africa and from Greenland. 

both thumbs: in fig. 2 Himeros holds the strings in Ma Cf. however Hesych.: "'luyyíns: 6  Aióvucos, 
his hands, as does Eros in the fresco. Cook, Zeus, 1, p. 258. 
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Hesychius s.v. ёӧџВосѕ, and the Etymologicum Magnum gives as one explana- 
tion of the word pvotikg oaviSiw à otpépovow eis тӧу dépa Kal xov umoroŬon. 
The scholiast’s note, therefore, though it has been otherwise punctuated, 
contains three definitions of ópßos. With the first two we are not now 
concerned: the instrument described in the third, and in the Etymologicum, 





Fic. 4.—FRoM APULIAN VASES. 


though I know no ancient representation of it, is pretty plainly the turndun 
of Australian aboriginals, or bull-roarer of modern England. In Australia 
this is an oblong piece of wood to the point of which a cord is attached. 
The instrument is swung in a circle by the cord 15 and emits a muttering 
roar which rises in pitch as the speed is increased. That is, in fact, what 





Fic. 5.—"luyyss. 


Archytas says of фӧрВо: (Diels, Vors. 1, p. 334, &ovy& uiv Kivowpevor Bapov 
бфієуті &xov, ioxupds 5€ úv), and the whole performance is very aptly 
described by Euripides (Hel. 1361) as $óuBou siħMooopéva | KUKAlos Évoots 
aifepia. Similar instruments of different shapes are known from other 
countries, and I have found the diamond-shaped tin object, shewn in 
hg. 7 beside a turndun from New South Wales, more effective for its size 
than the larger wooden specimen. Considering the use of the word in 





15 форВеїу" ogevSovav Suid. 
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geometry, I think we may assume that the Greek bull-roarer was usually 
of this pattern.1® 





Fic. 7.—BuLL-ROARERs. 


And here, I think, our difficulties with Theocritus are at an end. 
At each recurrence of the refrain Simaetha takes up her magic wheel 
and sets it spinning: at 1. 30 she swings a bronze bull-roarer; the purpose 





16 On the bull-roarer see Andrew Lang, Custom once mentioned together with tUTrava (n. 18 below), 
and Myth (ed. 1904), p. 29. Lang first drew attention it is quite likely that the tavpdp@oyyor utuot, which 
to Schol. Clem. Al. in this connexion. The name appear in the same company in Aesch. fr. 57, are, 
bull-roarer, which is now familiar, seems to rest on ог include, $óupo:. 
his authority. Seeing that ф5иро: are more than 
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is the same, the method, as we had already seen reason to suppose, different. 
Whether $óufos always means a bull-roarer is a more difficult question 
which we must now consider. 

The passages in Latin literature relating to the rhombus are mostly 
non-committal. They refer to a magic instrument of attraction, but 
whether it is a wheel or a bull-roarer is no more apparent than in Theocr. 
2. 30 or in А.Р. 6. 165 отреттоу Вассаркой fóußov Өібсоо роота.1? In 
one place, however, it might be supposed to be a wheel: Propertius 
(3. 6. 26) writes staminea rhombi ducitur ille rota. With this passage must be 
considered also Ef. Mag. 706. 29 tot 5 троҳіокоѕ бу тотгтоуте$ Їн&с1 Kal 
OTpEPOVTES тоюйо1 теріёоуєїсдо1 кої ұүӧфоу dtroteAciv, Schol. Ap. Rhod. 
I. II39 $óóuBos троҳіскосѕ бу oTpépouciv incor TÚTTOVTEŞ коі отоо KTUTTOV 
atroteAovo1, 4. 144. то kKivougevov троҳіскіюу опо тфу qapuakí8ov $uupíov 
koAeiron (cf. Eustath. 1387. 42 and on Dion. Рег. 1134), Schol. Theocr. 
2. 30 (an interlinear gloss in two MSS.) ётроктоѕ, ó xoAkoUs Tpoxóg 1| ó 
otepeds. At first sight these passages seem to shew that фӧрВоѕ and rhombus 
were sometimes used of a wheel, but I doubt whether any weight can 
really be attached to the glosses. It is evident, in the first place, that 
ancient scholars were puzzled by the word. Photius writes à gyouow oi 
ёт1бє1&доутє$ 05 TUumravov, presumably because $óupos and timbrel occur 
in conjunction in more places than one.!® The scholia to Clement, in 
addition to two definitions of kGvos and to the three of SduBos mentioned 
above (p. 5), add ó xévos «ei AduBos: Sn ӧрудоғос̧: those to Theo- 
critus, which are plainly much at sea over Simaetha's magic, and have 
already, both on 1. 17 and 1. 30, identified ivy€ and éóupos, confound the 
confusion by stating in both places that the wheel is made of wax and melted 
on the fire—a foolish inference from 1. 28 which Tzetzes has copied into his 
note on Lycophron 310. Now the note on Theocr. 2. 30 quoted above, 
though it does not, like the other note on that line and the note on 1. 17, 
mention the ivy€, takes us no further than they do. If you think that the 
PouBos is the same as Һе tuy£, it is quite correct to define it as a wheel, 
and that identification is pretty clearly responsible not only for the note 
on Theocr. 2. 30, but also for that on Ap. Rhod. 4. 144. The common 
source of the notes in the Etymologicum, in Eustathius, and on Ap. Rhod. 
I. 1139 does not betray its origin so plainly, but it introduces yet a new 
confusion; for when it writes тоттортес̧ iu&oi, it describes what you do 
neither to a bull-roarer nor to an ivy§ nor to any kind of wheel, but to a 
whipping-top.? The position, in short, is this: ancient scholarship, which 





*” Тһе passages known to me are: Prop. 2. 28. 35 
magico tortt sub carmine rhombi, Ov. Am. 1. 8. 7 torto 
concita rhombo licia, Fast. 2. 575 cantata ligat cum 


rondes ouvrent le ban (Puech 4. 148). Pindar uses 
the word $5uBes oddly at Ol. 13. 94 and Is. 4. 47: 


seeing, however, that $óupog and  Témavov are 


Jusco licia rhombo (v. ll. tenet, fuso, plumbo) Mart. 
9. 29. 9 Thessalico lunam deducere rhombo, 12. 57. 17 
secta Colcho luna uapulat rhombo, to which may be 
added Lucan 6. 460 torti magica uertigine fili. 

18 The gloss perhaps arises from Pindar, p. Ox. 
1604 (Schr. 1930, p. 346): cepve uiv котару | 
ucrépi Tap нєу&А« фәрВог rumávov—the thunder of 
drums leadeth off the service (Farnell 1. 328), les timbales 


elsewhere mentioned as independent instruments 
in this cult (Ap. Rh. 1. 1139, Ath. 14. 636 A; cf. 
А.Р. 6. 165), and that Pindar goes on with kpóroAa 
and other noises, I suspect that the oddity here 
resides rather in котёруғ, and that he means the 
bull-roarers lead the timbrels. 

1? Тһе word $óéufos occurs in the list of Dionysus’s 
toys in the Orphic lines on which the scholiast to 
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is evidently puzzled by the word, has in the second Idyll of Theocritus 
identified the éóuBos with the ivy€-wheel: we have seen reason to think that 
identification entirely false, and, if it is so, then, on the present evidence, 
all the glosses which define the $óugos as a wheel must be disregarded. 
They are in all probability due to that confusion, and quite probably also 
derived from the commentaries on Theocritus. 

There remains, therefore, only Propertius's staminea rota rhombi, though 
our conclusions in this case will no doubt extend to the other occurrences 
of rhombus in Latin poetry. We cannot indeed exclude the possibility that 
Propertius shared the mistaken belief of Greek scholars that ivy£ and роӧорВо; 
were the same,?? but I think another explanation more probable.  Staminea 
rota would perhaps be a suitable poetical description of the їху& spinning 
on its two strings: I suggest, however, that it is more apposite of the bull- 
roarer circling on the end of its cord (to which Euripides had already 
applied the adjective кокло5), and that that is in fact Propertius's 
meaning. Whether rota means the circular track of the instrument *! 
I will not discuss, since a bull-roarer, if swung fast enough, really looks 
like a wheel and rota may have its ordinary meaning. 

The bird zynx is mentioned by Pliny (N.H. 11. 256) : otherwise the word, 
if it occurs at all in Latin, occurs only in a list of magical materials quoted 
by Apuleius (Ap. 30) from Laevius, where Scaliger substituted trochisca, 
iynges, taeniae for the MS. trochiscili unges taeniae, and most editors print 
trochiscili ungues. Even supposing that iynges is correct and means the 
instrument, not the bird, its left-hand neighbour shews that the word 
need have little claim to be considered Latin. If, therefore, zynx is not 
Latin and rhombus means bull-roarer and has failed to establish its claim 
to any other magical meaning, what is the Latin for the instrument which 
the Greeks called ivy€? If Servius is to be believed, it is turbo, for at 
В. 8. от he translates Theocritus's refrain o turbo maritum meum domum 
adducito. ‘This word occurs in a magical connexion only in Horace's prayer 
to Canidia, Epod. 17. 7 citumque retro solue solue turbinem, where the ancient 
commentators are silent except for notes in schol. rv which provide 
unhelpfully both ivy€ and ёӧџВоѕ as explanations. Neither Horace's line 
nor the other uses of the word turbo help us much to decide its meaning. It 
must be a revolving instrument of some sort, and in default of further 
information we ought perhaps to accept Servius's equation; but for my 
own part I should do so with grave misgiving. In the first place the ancient 


Clement is commenting: Kavos xai $óupos xai ing. In case it may save somebody trouble, I will 


Taiyvia kapmeciyuia | ufjÀ& тє Хросға KoA& trap’ 'Eore- 
pidwv Aryugaveov (cf. Orph. Fr. 31. 29 K.), and, to- 
gether with ball, knuckle-bones and castanets, as a 
human child's toy at А.Р. 6. 309. Кӧуо;, which is 
ambiguously glossed отрӧріЛо by Hesychius and 
schol. Clem., seems to mean top. Schol. Clem., as 
we have seen, goes on to equate kévos and ф5нро. 
Hesychius has BepPixizer’ óoupei: Béufikos Sixnv: ASuBou 
TpóTov: fBéupi& AduBos: see Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
р. 699. Possibly, therefore, the word really has this 
meaning and the reference to whipping belongs to 
that sense rather than to a mere misunderstand- 


add that a geometrical cone, if swung by its apex, 
does not, and cannot, produce the sound of a bull- 
roarer. 

20 Theon, to whose commentary some at any 
rate of our scholia go back, must have been a near 
contemporary. His father Artemidorus died, of 
nervous breakdown after meeting a crocodile, 
apparently in the first half of the first century B.c. 
(Hermes 35. p. 543). 

21 At Va]. Fl. 5. 414, Sen. H.F. 182, rota is the 


circular course of the moon and the year respectively. 
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commentators on Virgil appear to have used the commentaries on Theo- 
critus,?? and Servius may well have shared their confusion and equated 
iuy€ and $óufos: in the second place the ivy€ is an instrument which must 
necessarily rotate first in one direction and then in the other, and, if Horace 
knew what he was talking about, the appeal to reverse direction would 
be less appropriate to an ivy€ than to a bull-roarer or some other instrument 
which could rotate continuously in the same direction.?? Further: the 




















Fic. 8.—BRONZE IN BERLIN. 


ivy§-wheel is mentioned by Theocritus and by an Alexandrian epigram- 
matist (p. 3); after them, though the word ivy€ is used, so far as I am 


aware, its sense is always metaphorical except perhaps once in Lucian.”4 
Nor do I know any representation of the instrument later than 300 B.c. 





? Wendel, Ueberlieferung и. Entstehung d. Theokrit- ог tops were used in magic. The magic papyri 


scholien, p. 68. 

?3 Elsewhere turbo means spindle and top, and as 
both these have also cropped up in connexion with 
PouBos (p. 8 and n. 19), it is natural to inquire 
whether either meaning will serve here. Spindles 
were the object of superstition in Italy (Pliny N.H. 
28. 28), but I know of no evidence that either they 


mention otpdfidct several times, but in all cases 
the context seems to preclude the meaning top. 
The adjective 5e€t6s twice attached to them (Pap. 
Gr. Mag. 2. 25, 13. 9) suggests perhaps shells or pine- 
cones with a right-handed spiral. 

24 de Dom. 13 Фостер Ur’ luyyos f| Zeiprivos T колла 
ÉAKÓUEVOS. 
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except the classicising fresco from Pompeii,?? and neither painter nor 
writer is valid evidence for its use in his own day. Moreover, the magic 
papyri, which date from the first five centuries of our era and are full of 
love-magic, contain no mention of it.?9 This silence together with the 
very shadowy evidence of its existence in Latin literature invites the suspicion 
that it may have passed out of use. 

No specimens either of iuyyes or of ёӧрВо are known to exist. Either 
might easily pass unrecognised, and it is possible that specimens lurk 
undetected in the repositories of our museums, but I do not think it very 
probable. Simaetha's bull-roarer was of bronze, and Hekate's symbol is 
one of iron (Pap. Gr. Mag. 4. 2336), but the cavidiov of the glosses shews 
wood to have been the usual material. Nuko’s dedicatory ісу, if it ever 
existed, may have been made of amethyst and gold, but for practical 
purposes the wheel must be light, and either wood or very thin metal 
seems the likely material. It would be a lucky chance if either fóußos 
or ivy€ survived. ‘Though, however, I cannot point to specimens of 
either of the instruments we have been discussing, there are in Berlin, 
Paris and London objects which have been thought to be ivyyes. All 
are of the fourth century and are said to come from Corinth: they are 
round objects formed of two shallow bowls of bronze joined together. 
These are pierced through the centre, and mounted on a forked rod so 
that they can revolve; and three of them are ornamented with repoussé 
designs repeated, or nearly repeated, on the two sides. The first of these 
designs (fig. 8) represents a draped woman conversing with a young man; 
the second (fig. 9) a man and a woman with thyrsi; the third (reproduced 
in fig. r0 with two plainer specimens)?" a seated child. It is extremely 
difficult to guess what purpose these things may have served, and since 
revolving objects are used in attractive magic, it 1s possible that they may 
have had some such function. The subjects of the decoration, however, 
do not suggest love-magic, the implements themselves seem over-elaborate 
for such a purpose, and in any case they have little claim to the name 
ї\гу&.°5 

For completeness’ sake one other instrument mentioned in literary 





25 It should perhaps be mentioned here that two 
Italic pastes of the 2nd-1st century в.с. (Furtwaengler, 
Beschr. d. geschn. Steine im Antiqu. 956, T. 12, Ant. 
Gemm. T. 24. 55, my fig. 11: King, Antique Gems 
and Rings, 1. p. 376) shew a wheel, which has been 
taken for an ivy€, on a column: over the wheel 
passes a cord, of which one end is held by Eros, 
the other by a winged female figure whom Furt- 
waengler calls Nemesis-Psyche. I do not understand 
this representation, but, as the cord passes round 
the circumference and not through the hub of the 
wheel, it is unlikely that the wheel is an ivy€: cf. 
Hor. C. 3. 10. 10. 

26 Тһе $obBos is not common there but it occurs 
at least twice—once as an attribute of Hekate 
(Pap. Gr. Mag. 4. 2336) and once in ritual (ib. 2296): 
Poóupov otpépa coi корВбЛоу обу &mrrouoi—that is, 
‘I am using attractive and abstaining from apotro- 


раіс magic’ (n. 2 above). 

27 The Berlin example is figured from AA. 1894, 
p. 119, the Louvre example from De Ridder, Bronzes 
ant. du Louvre, pl. 76. 1694. Of the London ex- 
amples two are BM Bronzes 878, 879: the third came 
to the Museum from the Preston collection. The 
London specimens are described as children’s toys, 
and certainly they would trundle better than they 
would spin. The Louvre specimen measures 
1’ 63"; В.М. 878, 879, 1’ 21" and 91^, respectively. 
The Berlin specimen, when complete, was probably 
a little shorter than that in the Louvre. 

28 My friend Professor G. A. S. Snijder calls my 
attention to an Italian skyphos in Geneva published 
by Deonna (Rev. Arch. 1916, 2. 252) and connected 
by him with magic wheels. The representation is 
mysterious, but I see no reason to think that he is 
right. 
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sources deserves a word. It is described by Psellus (Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. 
122, 1133): ‘Exdtivos otpdpados сфӧар& ёоті yxpuofj рёсоу обтгфероу Tepi- 
KAefouca, Sik Taupeiou стрефорёут iu&vros, Sr SANS avTijs Ééxouca Хароктђрос, ñv 
61] острёфоутєсѕ ETTOIOUVTO Tas ётпк\ўоєс. Kal Tà тоюйта koAeiv eioX9aciv ivyyas, 
eire opaipikov elyov etre Tpiywvov sire koi OT1 oxuya. & бту боуойутє тоу 





Fic. 9.—BRONZE IN THE LOUVRE. Fic. 10.—BRONZES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


&orjuous 7j KTnvadeis éEepowouv fyous, yeAd@vtes Kal Tov &épa растізоутеѕ. 
A closely similar description occurs in Nicephorus Gregoras (ib. vol. 149. 
540), who, if his text is trustworthy, calls the instrument `Екстїк©$ oTpógos 
and says that the émAroeis, not the objects, were called їхуує. I do 
not think this instrument, whether called iuy€ or not, of importance for our 
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present inquiry. The yapoxtiipes with which it is covered remind one of 
the curious concave disc found with other magical implements at Perga- 
mum: 29 this is divided into thirty-two fields engraved with letters and 
other signs and was probably used for divination, like the Anuoxpitou 
opõãipa: тпроууостікӧу зо кої 8avárou of a Leiden magic papyrus (Pap. 
Gr. Mag. 12. 351). 

If the golden iuyyes®° which are said to have hung from the roofs of a 
palace in Babylon and of a temple of Apollo at Delphi (Philostr. Vit. Ap. 
I. 25, 6. 11) are not pure fairy-tale, I will not attempt to guess what they 
may have been.?! 

A. S. Е. Gow. 
Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


29 R. Wünsch, Antikes Zaubergerát aus Pergamon, 
p. 45, Taf. 2. 

30 See on them Cook, Zeus, 1, p. 258. 

31 I am indebted to the Trustees of the British 
Museum for permission to reproduce objects in the 


reproduced in fig. 11 and for various information : 
to Mr. T.C. M. Winwood for the photograph repro- 
duced in fig. 6. The substance of this paper was 
read to the Cambridge Philological Society on 
Oct. 26, 1933. 


Museum: to Dr. R. Zahn in Berlin for the imprint 





Fic. 11.—PASTE IN BERLIN. 


(See n. 25.) 
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